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ABSTRACT 

A questionnaire vas sent to the 7 state agency 
directors, 61 college presidents, and 61 college 2H>ard chairaeD of 
public two-year colleges that had established statewide agencies 
since 1968, and had institutional boards in existence prior to the 
state agency, to deteroine their perceptions of the changes in the 
powers and duties of college boards as a result of state 
coordination. Responses were received froa 6 state directors, 43 
college presidents, and 25 board chairmen. The survey results 
indicated that: (1) in the aajority of states reporting, the 
state-level agencies regulated only public two-year colleges; (2) the 
basis of authority for the state and institutional boards existed in 
statutory provisions in the aajority of cases; (3) institutional 
boards governed the local colleges; (4) the size of the state and 
institutional boards varied froa state to state; (5) the aajority of 
the institutional boards were elected by the public; a sizable nuaber 
of institutional boards were filled, however, by gubernatorial 
appointnent; (6) the length of teras of institutional board aeabers 
varied froa 3 to 7 years; (7) in the aajority, there was no liait on 
the nuaber of consecutive teras that a board of trustee aeaber could 
serve; and (6) only geographic considerations were sade to assure 
representatives in the institutional board of trustees in aost cases, 
<DB) 
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^mffSS CF SZAIE OCXHONmON UFOi^ TWO msi 
OOUaSE BOARDS CP ISmiSES 

Jxi I960 tshere were 105 public two year coXl^es airollli^ 566,22^1 stutote. 
In 197^ there were U65 pUbUc two year eoUeges enromi^ 3,1^^,613 students.^ 
airing this period the p^bOlc two year ooHegse arolved team a rather ndnar por^ 
tlon of Anerlcan higher education to beoone an ixoportant segment of publlo hii^ier 
education. 

Ttie Oamegle Camiaslm repeat of 1970 best a*llned the reasm tor the 

Itwrwed popularity of piOtUe two year oolites. lii ttat r^aort open icdnlsslon* 

low tuition, a gec^raphic distribution araong many states, a ff?eater variety of 

prc®?ams for a greater variety of sUsSents, ths provislcm of an opport^ty Itar 

Wfjjer education fbr those not interested In Ibur year degrees, and the provision 

of continuing education for iwrtdng adults proved the worttj of pid)lic two year 
colle£5es.2 

Traditionally public t*o year coUege had beoi governed oiOy by local 
boards of trustees, advantage of local boards of trustees was that local 
trustees were generally nwre re^jwisive to local needs. The situation of local 
colleges being governed solely by local trustee flourished and woriged reasombly 
wen for more than fifty years. However, during the late 1950 's and early 1960's, 
the public tm year coll^ movement began to blossom. Eurli^ the 19$0's the 
xMito of public two year colleges more than doubled, and student enrollment In^ 
creased fivefold. !nils tremendous influx of students, and tbs nearly c<»!tlnuous 
opening of new two year colleges. Increased ttie operatl^ml and eaptlal 
of these collies far beyond the capability of local tax imits, Tt» two most 
obvious sources of needed Aaids were the state leglslatuz^s and the federal 
Oonp?ess, IWinarlly, the tm year colleges toned to the state legislatures. 



As teidJydered state leglslatcrs were tBceA txy Increasliig nunftim of college 
presldaits, deans ana \30srA mmtm» «wy (ttse ICjsUlators) UmeA a ay fbr help. 
The legislators wanted to alleviate the eonpetitlon tar state ftmda, avoid 
esqpenslve program c^licaticm, assure that all neected services were provided, 
meet the need Icsig ranese planning* and finally^ a»2tdz« help txxm prof^lonala 
in makine; the coKvect decisions. In orcter to acconpHsh these goals, legl^latcrs 
and governors tvimed Inereaslnsly to state-level ageneles to regulate tt» public 
two year colleges and to give advice regarding the develqpmant of tt» coUeges. 

ihe iQove toMard state coordlnaticm or governance of public two year colleges 
has r^orly be^ oonpleted in all fifty states. Dais, Institutim that had 
originally met the local needs have becone so liq p ort ant to the weltoe of all 
people that states no Icaiger can affVard not to regulate t^Teir activities. The 
neve toMard state coordination rraulted in eantu^bon ovm* «ho actually possessed 
the power to qperate the institutioi». O^iis confUslim has been exhibited In 
recent publications on the subject. 

Tie confusion over state coordination of two year colleges coupled with the 
lack of previous research regarding the effects of state coordination upon 
public two year colleges boards led the Department of Hl^ier Education of Inllana 
Itaiverslty to develop a research project on the subject. 

In the Initial ?;age of the study, the states i>ihLch had established state- 
wide agencies for public two yw colleges since 1^8 and which M Institutional 
boards in exist^e prior to the Imposition of the state agency were ascertained. 

Forty-flour state ag»icy directors In fbrty-three states (Connecticut iBd 
tm agencies) participated in this i^iase of ths sUdy. 



RESJURS OF RiASE CUE 

Porty-one x«^x»»ed were received. •Hjese i^espwwes Imdlcated that ejl0it 
states fit the paraneters of Phase Orts. However, Indiana was eliminated 
because there iias <mly one saibUc two year colXegje with Its own bosrA of 
trustees in the state. Also» Indiana was not supvi^red because no ftOl-tiine 
director was employed V the state agency during time the study was 
conducted. Uie remaining seven states were Callftmlay Oolomlo, Mlarylanl, 
Montana, N^sraska, South Carolina and Itfijonlng. A total of sixty-one pi4>llc 
two year colleges selected Itar particlpati«i in the study. 

PHASE TWO 

After the cai?>letlc»i of the Initial phase of the study a questionnaire 
was salt to the seven state agKicy directors, slxty^<3ne college presidwxts and 
slxty-or» college board chairraen to ascertain their perceptions of the charges 
in the powers and duties of college boards resulting state coordlmtlai. Tba 
questlcwmalre used in the seccfid phase of the stisly had two sections. Ths first 
secti<m sou^t specific background Infbrmatlcn regardli^ when the state boan!s were 
established, the size of the state and instltutlwial boards, the method of 
selection of board n»i4>ers, etc. The secoid sectlcm Included a checklist of 
functions typically exercised by Instltuticml boards of trustees. The participants 
were asked to indicate In separate columns if Institutioml boards exercised 
a specific function prior to state coordination, after stato cooj^ttnation, or 
not at all. Mrty-two functions were Usted under six general fUrKsticmal areas. 
Ihese were curricultm, educational policy, finance, facilities, personnel, and 
research. 

Six state directors, forty-three college presidents, and twenty-five college 
board clairmen responded to the questionnaire. Ihe seventh state director sent 
a copy of state legislation relating to the powers and duties of the state amvcy 
and institutional boards. 



BESOLTS OP FHftSE WO 

eeven statee surv^red had estamshed state level ^ 
activities of piblio too jear eolleees. 

A laiT!» "Bjorttjr of the paitlclparts reported 

«g"l«ed only pubUo t« year eoll^. Om, In Itetem was the state a«e«y 
i«*onslhle ibr all higher education. 

A «««arlty of the participants reported that tl» taale of auth^dt, ib^ 
state ana Institutional boards existed in statut«y provisions. 

A majority of the participants indicated that instltutlcwl lx»«te 
the local coueges. A nu«ber of respondents m» tolowdo l«acated that state- 

»ystea ca««4ty and technical coueges Bpvewed hy the state boa«l with the 
institutional boards sepying In an advise , capacity. A n>^ of participants 

fl« S«m. arollna reported that the ral*. -onshlp between the sta^ 
tutlonal board ms still beli« defined. 

ae sl^ of the state and institutional bcaiMs varied ft« state to state. 

State boards ranged in size seven to flfte«, «>*«rs and inst^ 
raneed In size tom five to thirteen nenters. 

It ^ reported that a >«j<rlty of the Institutional boante i«re elected by 
the public; however, a sizeable n«*er of Institutional boanls «« mied by 
»*«n>stanal appolntoent. 

length of te™s to Institutional board «*er8 varied with the shortest 
being three years and the loneest seven years. 

in a large najorlty Of cases there «s no limit cn the n»*er of ccn«^ 
tenns wsuch could be »erv«. by a board Of tn«tee It w«, «rted. however. 

«V »c«» respondents ft« itoylans that as of Jul, 1, lOT*. a limit of two cooseo^ 
uWve tenos would be established. 



Jn a sajGTlty of eases the participants r^xrted that only geographic con- 
sideratlora were nade to assure representativeness In the Imtltutlonal boazxl of 
trustees. A sizeable ffllnorlty of participants Indicated that no provlslofs had 
\3e&i jm3» to assure represostatlve hoaitis. 

^ their re^jcnses to the checklist of f^netlm and to the final open ended 
question, the state agency directors had Indicated: 

1. In states survi^^, the state boards had devele^ or Kere developli^. 
In cooperation with instltutlcml boards* a set of general policies with uhlch 
InstltutlmX board policy im^ at least be coslstent. 

2. In nearly every state survived, neif acedemio pjx>grams must at least be 
revleMBd at the state level. 

3* In nearly every state surveyed, standardized accounting procedures fed 
be«j developed to make state-level revlar of budget request easier. 

4. ihe new guidelines and accounting procedures required mcae repcrtlr^ to 
the state agency by the Instltutltos. 

Responding to the sane tm sections, the coUege president Indicated: 

1. The Institutional boards had lost considerable cwtool over currlcular 
functions as a result of state coGrdlnatlcm. Ihls loss l ian y ei 'ed tbe boaztls In 
atteni>tlng to respond quickly to meet local needs. 

2. Hie institutional boards had lost asislderable contax>l over ftxanclal 
management as a result of state coordination. 

3. ftTesldents spent more time ccrapletlng r^xarts to be sent to the state 
level agency. 

4. Much more '♦red tape" ma i-equlred to obtain c^^val for a new program 
or a budget request. Uils nade It more difficult to re^wnd to local needs. 

5. Standardized accounting pro<»dures assured that when budgetary requests 
Here made that those considering the request i«ould be speakii^ tt» same lai^uage 
as those «to had pr^> ared the budget. 



ISie vespomeB of the Institutional board ohalxiM to time tm poptlona of 
the study Indicated: 

!• Esc^ In the area of finance^ the institutional boanl exercised nearly 
all funotim after state eoardlnaticm that it had exercised beftxre state eocr- 
dlnati.^n. 

2. More **red tape" nas involved in olstalnlns state ^^^smal fbr neir academic 
programs or increased ^ipropriations, 

3- State cocrdlmtion had stilled 1^ develapnsnt of neir pro^m for ftor 
that lunf programs say have results in a leosoiing of financial si^poart fte* 
existing programs. 

Die folloMlng c Qn e lus i O TS were based tm ths TixOixKm of the study: 

1. The creatlOT of state agencies far coordinating piitolic two year colleges 
does change the powsrs and duties of institutional g0vemir« boards which existed 
prior to the creaticm of the state a®»»ies. 

2. State agency directors, coll^ presidents, and institutional boanl 
chaliroen have differing perceptions of the nature of the chai^ «at l»ve occurred, 
but these differlx^ perc^ions appear to be a result noire of difDerlx^ perceptions 
than of actual coifli^on concerning i^t has happened. 

3. State dlJTectors tend to see ttelr roles as faeilitatlx^ and advisory more 
than controlling. 

^. 1516 presidents perceptiow of state coordinaticm of two year colleges 
tend to be affected by the presidents need to be aware of tl» faculty role In 
Institutioial governance. 



5. Ihe board cnalnaen perceptions tavi to be affected by the traditioml 
roles that boaxxls have seoi fbr thenselvss^ with en^shasls on finances and f^Uties* 
Pertiaps It Is unrealistic to expect board mestav to have al^ilflcant perceptlwis 

of changes wroMght by the creatlcm of state assneles^ since boards have to and 
probabiy should dep&A prlBarlly on their preaictents tot the Inftotatlon they get. 

6, The chaz^ that have occurred aa a result of the iiqpostlcm of state 
agencies influencing ali^eady existing two year coXlegs boards are most evident 
in tenns, first, of finances and fSBoilities and» seecod* In tenis of bro«i 
currlcular CQntrols, p. rXly in inhibiting the dtevelopraent of nen prQ^^ams. 
Broad personnel policies, such as trnm peoviBUim, may be s^^eoted to denand 
serious conslderaticsi at an early date. 

Ttte following it j cc mu e n da tions are based on the flndix^s and conclusions 
of the study. 

1, State coordinating agencies and Institoit^^cnal boards of trustees should 
cooperate fldly in the develqpraent of lax>ad policy ftatements which define state 
agency functions to allow tor eonsictaable intependeme for Institutioral boards 
of trustees* 

2. Institutional boards of trustees Ax»ild be given coraiderable ftreedcm 
to develop academic and voeaticsial p ix^g ra n g to meet the needs of the district 
served by the college. 

3* Ihe appropriation of state Amds tw operational expenses should be 
based on broad fonmnas. 

4. State ager»ies and institutional boards should cooperate in the de- 
velopment of a facility meter plan in order to assure pixyvision of adequate 
facilities. 

5. Individual colleges should continue ccffiducting research to ascertain 
college and conamlty needs with assistance ftos the state agency. 



6. Research re^znUns long-^^anse platmlns should he eontoted jc^ly tjy 
the Institutional hoards and state agencies. 

7. A study should be con^ted to ascertain t^hether inereased state control 
accGDQsanles increased ponqportlons of state financial mipport. 
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